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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


The January number of The Humanitarian, 
a monthly journal published by the Humanita- 


tian- League, 53. Chatcery aeane,s.ondon, 
W.C., contains an excellent article on the 
need of humanely conducted abattoirs. The 
writer of the article, S. M. Doddington, has 
made a long study of slaughter houses all over 
England, Europe, and, to a limited extent, 
America, and declares most of the abattoirs 
he has seen to be a national disgrace. He 
makes most valuable suggestions which are 
perfectly possible and which no doubt would 
be adopted everywhere if the majority of men 
and women were not so indifferent to all and 
every form of cruelty to the subordinate ani- 
mals. He declares the only faultless system 
of killing to be a small shot discharged out of 
a special gun or pistol put close to the animal’s 
head. Animals awaiting slaughter should be 
in a different building from that where the 
killing is done, and all traces of the killing of 
‘one animal should be removed before another 
is driven in. He gives other particulars that 
should be carefully read and considered by 
every meat eater, for until public opinion is 
thoroughly aroused on this subject, we cannot 
hope that the men who do this business for 
money will take any more trouble or go to 
any more expense than they can help to make 
the work more humane. It is those who con- 
sume the flesh foods without any thought or 
care as to how they are procured, or how much 
suffering is involved in the business, who are 
really responsible for the awful cruelty now 
connected with the raising of cattle for food. 
As long asthe public do not rise up against 
criminal practices of any sort the criminal 
practices will centinue. 


The annual report of the Naples Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was out the 
first of December. Many Americans who 
visit Italy have become interested in the efforts 
of Leonard. T. Hawksley, the Englishman who 
has been for severa] years devoting his time, 
strength and money, and risking his life in a 


foreign country, in behalf of abused animals. 
Mr. Hawksley says in his report,—‘‘ The exis- 
tence of the Naples Society depends aimost 
entirely upon the generosity of foreigners as 
it has hitherto met with but little support from 
the Italians. The influence of the church 
may now be brought to bear on this society 
since the Pope gave the work his blessing last 
July. 

Among the crimes mentioned in the report 
for which convictions were obtained, we note 
that eight poulterers were sentenced and made 
to pay heavy fines for plucking fowls alive. 
That this same method of obtaining feathers is 
employed in our country and in Massachusetts 
has been repeatedly declared to be true, yet 
we have not heard that any convictions have 
been made. Another deed of cruelty that 
sickens the reader is the custom of keeping 
raw sores on the flanks of the donkeys so that 
they will be more sensitive to the goad the 
drivers use to force them to speed. This re- 
volting deed of cruelty has also been and 
probably still is practiced in our own country. 
At one of the World’s Expositions which I vis- 
ited there were donkeys on which visitors 
were invited to ride for a small amount of 
money. I stood watching these donkeys and 
noticed that there were several raw places where 
the men with fiendish cunning applied the 
goads. It was the last week of the exposition 
and this cruelty had been going on unchecked, 
all summer, although the city boasted a hu- 
mane society. With the help of one other 
humane woman I managed to stir up enough 
trouble about the matter to stop it while we 
were there, but we could not get any one to 
join with us in prosecuting the men owning the 
donkeys. 

Let us not be hasty in thinking other coun- 
tries very much more cruel than our own, but 
take more careful observation of the horses on 
certain streets I could suggest, some miserable 
stables, animals on some of the farms in New 
England, the winter quarters of the animals 
kept in parks near Boston, the cattle ranches 
and slaughter houses, and some other things I 
might mention which show that humane edu- 
cation has not done as much for us yet that we 
can compare ourselves with any great degree 
of satisfaction with other countries. Where 
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much has been given much should'be’expected. 
By this time such cruelties as we have men- 
tioned ought to be unknown in this enlightened 
country. 


Those who wear seal skin ought to be will- 
ing to hear that in 1896 over 16,000 young 
seals were found dead from starvation on 
Pribilof Islands, the mothers having been killed 
at sea when off searching for food for them- 
selves and their young. The use of seal skin 
causes such awful scenes of suffering and 
such cruel destruction that it almost seems as 
if a curse would rest on every coat torn from 
those bleeding bodies. 


If any one who has_ read The Jungle, the 
book that aroused the President’s attention to 
the shocking conditions of slaughter houses, 
is disposed to regard the story as an exaggera- 
tion, we will give from the office of this maga- 
zine the name of one who will tell the horrible 
sights she witnessed in a Chicago slaughter 
house, when visiting the place with a delega- 
tion of men and women from the American 
Humane Association. This was since the in- 
vestigation, and goes to prove that the business 
of slaughtering cattle for food needs a thorough 
investigation by men who are in sympathy 
with humane ideas and willing to advocate 
radical measures toward reform. 


The Penn. Woman’s Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals have made some important 
changes and secured improved conditions 
under which to carry on their work. They 
have rented a fine and commodious stable 
where they keep their ambulance and _ horses 
and have purchased a handsome dog ambu- 
lance, which will carry comfortably four dogs 
and will be invaluable when it is necessary to 
remove sick or injured dogs. The Animal 
Rescue League of Boston is in great need of 
such a convenience but has not yet been able 
to procure it. 


The condition of horses and mules carrying 
the mail has been bitterly complained of by 
humane persons in different parts of Massachu- 
setts and in other states, but in Colorado 
practical measures have been taken to prevent 


the use of horses unfit for the work.’ In" 1902 
the State Bureau of Child and Animal Protec- 
tion of Colorado induced the U. S. Post Office 
Department to insert in the bids for carrying 
mails on stage lines the following provision: 
‘©57. The horses or mules used for carrying 
the mails must be suitable for work and 
properly cared for. The cruel treatment of an 
animal while in the performance of service 
will be considered a cause for imposing a fine 
on the contractor or requiring the dismissal of 
the driver.” 

This notice has been printed on a card and 
under it is added: ‘‘ Any passenger or other 
person who sees stage animals sore, lame, 
poor, overworked, beaten or in any way abused 
or neglected should notify Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.—The State Bureau 
of Child and Animal Protection, Denver, 
Colorado.” 

Although this wise and humane regulation 
has not been thought of in every state, yet it 
is always the duty of individuals everywhere 
who see horses carrying the mail under any of 
the conditions described above to address a 
letter of complaint to the General Assistant 
Postmaster in Washington. No one should 
allow any case of cruelty to pass by without 
giving it attention. 


Well worthy of record in this department is 
a letter received from Exeter, N. H., where 
some children have been inspired by the re- 
port given in this magazine of the Kindness 


Club to start a similar club in Exeter. This 
is the letter: 
The Exeter Kindness Club was formed 


January, 1905, copying the name and the 
pledge of the Kindness Club connected with 
the Animal Rescue Leagne of Boston. At 
that time we had four active and two associate 
members. Dues were placed at three cents a 
week, and the motto adopted was: 

* Count that day lost 

Whose low, descending sun, 


Views from thy hand 
No worthy action done.” 


As an incentive for kind deeds we have 


Christ’s words: 


‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye have done it unto me.” 
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The Club has now fifteen members who 
hold a business meeting every week, the rest 
of the evening being spent in reading or play- 
ing games. Since organizing we have given 
to various causes $22.40 and take an active 
interest in helping animals and doing all that 
we can to be a help to all with whom we 
come in contact. Some of the kind deeds are 
protecting dogs and cats, putting blankets on 
horses, picking up wire and glass from the 
street and helpfulness at home.-— Very Sin- 
cerely, Jessie Jetti, 3 Chestnut Hill, Exeter, N.H. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Zero Evening Episode 


I had just finished dinner and settled my- 
self down with a magazine to rest and comfort 
after rather a weary day in the city. Outside 
the wind was blowing, stirring the light snow 
on the streets and sending it whirling about in 
little clouds. The thermometer outside our 
north window registered zero and was still fall- 
ing. It was a bitter night —the sort of a night 
that every living creature needed shelter — the 
sort of night when nothing seemed so blissful 
as a warm fire. 

I was beginning to read an interesting story 
when I heard a long, plaintive whinny. I 
said to myself, “Some tired, hungry horse is 
going by and is impatient to get into his warm 
stable and have his supper, I hope he has not 
far to go,” and with a passing thought of pity 
for man and beast forced to be out such an 
evening I went on with my story. I had read 
a few pages when I heard the whinny again. I 
got up and went to the window. Frost was 
gathering on the glass but I saw dimly on the 
opposite side of the street a horse and open 
wagon. 

‘It is a cold night to keep a horse standing 
out doors,” I remarked to Emma, who had just 
entered the room, “I hope he is well blanketed.” 
‘*Of course he must be,” she said. ‘No man 
would leave a horse standing such a night as 
this without a*good covering.” 

I stood a few moments at the window and 
then called Emma who had left the room. “I 


can’t see a blanket on that horse, can you?” I 
asked. ! 
Emma looked and said she could not see 
whether there was a blanket on or not. ‘It is 
a dark colored horse and a dark part ot the 
street, but of course there must be one on; at 
any rate the driver can’t leave him much 
longer.” 

I tried to return to my rocking-chair and my 
book but found I could not put the horse out 
of mind. Occasionally he whinnied, and after 
waiting about ten minutes I went up stairs, put 
on my boots and donned my heaviest outside 
garments. ‘*Where are you going?” asked 
Emma as I came down stairs. ‘*l am going 
to see if that horse has a blanket on and if his 
driver is in that house. The servants may be 
entertaining him in the kitchen.” 

I crossed the street and found an.empty coal 
cart; on it was the name of a firm whose horses 
I had noticed frequently and had never seen 
in bad condition, but the horse had on no 
covering and must then have been standing in 
that bitter and intense cold at least half an 
hour. I went to the house, rang the bell and 
a’ boy came to the door. He knew nothing 
about the team, had not noticed it standing in 
front of the house, had not heard the horse 
whinny and did not appear to care. No other 
occupied house was near enough to call upon 
so I clambered up on the coal team, the patient 
horse turning his head and looking at me as if 
to beg me to take him out of the cold, and 
from the seat I dragged down a rubber cover- 
ing frozen together so I could hardly open it. 
As I was struggling with it and wondering 
how a short woman could manage successfully 
to reach up and cover a tall horse, a young 
man came oy and was obliging enough to 
fasten the rubber robe over the horse, saying 
in response to my lament that there was no 
warmth in it. “It will keep the wind off,’ and 
adding that it was wicked to leave a horse 
standing such a night, he passed on. 

Then I went back to my house and looked 
up the name on the cart. We will call it Dillo- 
ways. Ifound dozens and dozens of that name 
and getting nervous and cross I telephoned to 
the police station. I got a prompt reply 
promising speedy help. Oh! blessed  tele- 
phone, and blessed police station, I said to my- 
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self, they are the helpers:one can always count 
on in time of need. 

But what could I do while waiting for the 
promised help? I began a fresh study of the 
Dilloways and finding one address that seemed 
promising I called up the number and got the 
conventional reply : 

eitrello |” 

** Is this Dilloways?” 

eeVes, marm.” 

“A horse has been standing opposite my 
house about an hour I should think,unblanketed, 
and your name is on the wagon. 

«Where is:it?” 

I told him and received the unsatisfactory 
response, “All right leddy.” I dic not by any 
means consider it all right, but as the telephone 
closed its ears I hadto trust that someone 
would do something before long. : 

‘I went out and took an uneasy turn around 
the patient victim in harness, my little dog at 
my heels, then, with my teeth chattering in my 
head, I again: returned to. the house and-held 
a consultation with Emma. We decided that 
it would relieve the tediousness of waiting, 
and perhaps give a little comfort’ to the horse, 
if we carried out a pail of warm water to him, 
and this we proceeded to do, first MS some 
corn meal to the water. 

The horse by this time had begun to look to 
me for help, and-he turned his head and his 
intelligent eyes expectantly as we again ap- 
proached him. He plunged his nose, from 
which little icicles were hanging, into the pail ; 
at least we could warm ‘his poor nose if we 
could do nothing else. . Just as he had reached 
the bottom of the pail a police officer appeared 
and gladdened my heart by his sympathy 
and his hot indignation with any man who 
could desert a horse such a night as that was. 
He agreed with me that the man had probably 
gone into some. barroom, and the horse, tired 
of waiting, had started to find his way home. 
Possibly some one seeing the horse walking 
along alone might have stopped him and left 
him where I had discovered him, and the obe- 
dient creature was waiting there for permission 
to go on. 

While we were debating ene the officer 
should take the horse to the nearest stable a 
man came along at rather a smart walk and 


said he was sent after the team. He did not 
appear to be at all concerned about the horse, 
but he feared the driver might have fallen off 
the team. The officer told him that a man, 
very drunk, had been picked up about an hour 
before and taken to the station house; and I 
told him not to be alarmed about the driver, for 
a man who was seen lying down by the road- 
side would be at once cared for, no one would 
pass him by or leave him to suffer with the 
cold and to freeze, but a horse might stand all 
night and many persons would pass him by 
without even looking to see if he were blank- 
eted. 

The man drove the horse away assuring me 
that ke would have a good supper and bed. 
The good officer came in the house to take 
my name, and he told me of another horse he 
had seen that same night on his way out of the 
city. That horse had been left in the bitter 
cold while his driver was ina barroom, and 
the horse, growing desperate with the cold, 
started to go home. Then his driver came 
out of the. barroom and jerked the bridle and 
gave the horse a hard kick when he was aston- 
ished by being suddenly jerked by the collar 
himself and when he found an angry police 
officer ready to arrest him for cruelty he got a 
lesson that may make him more careful an- 
other time. 

Then the officer went back to to his station 
and I tried to get warm and to resume my 
book but I could not read, nor, for a long time 
after I went to bed, could I sleep for thinking 
of the hundreds of horses at the mercy of 
drunken drivers; horses that are lett standing 
before barrooms, or just around the corner a 
little way off, cold, tired, hungry; horses that 
are kicked and beaten and abused by drunken 
drivers, or shamefully neglected in their stables 
where no sympathetic eye can see what they 
are made to suffer when the driver, either ugly, 
stupid or befuddled with drink, forgets to give 
them water, much more—a good supper and 
bed. 

The next morning I called up the Dilloways 
and asked after the horse. ‘‘ He's all right, 
thanks to you,” was the reply. 

‘And the driver, what did you find out 


about him?” 
‘¢Couldn’t find out anything. He’s home 
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in bed today.” 

‘¢ Got drunk I suppose,” I remarked. 

‘“T suppose so.” 

‘T hope you will discharge him.” 

‘You bet he won’t get a chance to drive 
one of my horses again.” 

‘‘Why do you have men who drink work 
for you?” I asked. 

“We have thirty to forty men,” was the 
answer, ‘‘and its pretty hard not to get some 
drinking men among them.” 

Then again I was lost in thought. The 
good Board of Health, and energetic and 
learned physicians are studying over the prob- 
lems how to stamp out cancer, leprosy and 
rabies, yet there is a disease more dangerous 
to the community, a disease that causes more 
utter misery, more sickness, more crime, more 
deaths, more murders in one month than all 
these other diseases put together cause in, I 
may venture to say, five years; and what are 
we doing about it? 

Is there any neighborhood in any part of 
the city where you could not, if you were per- 
mitted to investigate, find sorrow, sickness, 
ugly temper, criminal weaknesses, insane 
fancies, cruelty to wives, children and animals, 
alland every sort of folly and sin proceeding 
from drinking intoxicating liquors? 

Not until the horrible disease of drunkenness 
is more wisely and efficiently combatted shall 
we see much improvement in the general con- 
dition of country and city. 

Could every drunkard be wiped off the face 
of the earth —could drunkards be muzzled so 
that they could not drink anything intoxicating, 
ninety-nine one hundredths of the poverty, 
suffering and misery of wives and children and 
the cruelty to horses would be ended.—A. H.S. 


A Motherly Dog 


A female setter was picked up on the street 
in Boston and was carried to the Animal Rescue 
League. Perhaps she had just lost her puppies; 
perhaps she was a natural born mother; at all 
events, being put in the puppy room, where 
puppies of all sizes were ranging around, she 
immediately began to mother them and took 
special care of the youngest and weakest ones. 
It was observed that she guided them to the 


dishes of food and would not eat until they were 
satisfied. 

One of the kennel men who was very fond of 
her vouches for this incident. A puppy, when 
trying to drink out of a pan of water, fell into 
the water. The setter lifted him out and 


carried him across the room to the steam radia- 
tor, where there was a little raised platform, and 
put him up on the platform to dry. 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


Chums 


Big Nero was king of the household until one 
drizzly gray morning we found a mite of a kit- 
ten clinging to the screen door begging to be 
allowed to enter and toast her little wet self 
before the open fire. 

We took her in and dryed her, then gave her 
a saucer of warm milk and some meat. She at 
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once walked over to Nero and nestled down 
against his warm coat much to his disgust. He 
got up and tried to stalk away but she gave a 
pitiful little “ Meow, Meow” and followed. He 
was of course too well bred to hurt her, and no 
doubt he wished she had chosen another home. 
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But in spite of all snubs she tagged him 
around all day until finally he adopted her, and 
now he loves her quite as much as she does him. 
Each morning after their breakfast they take a 
stroll, then they have a romp before taking a 
nice long nap. When we go into the garden 
Nero starts, then waits for Bessie, and as soon 
as she comes they make a mad rush for the 
large apple tree which Bessie chmbs with great 
glee. | 

They both go to meet the postman, rain or 
shine, and when he gives Nero the mail Bessie 
scampers beside him as proud as though she 
also were helping. 

Promptly at eight o’clock Nero goes to the 
hall door and strikes it with his paw, then little 
Miss Bessie trots along and gives the door a 
slap with her little paw. As soonas it is opened 
side by side they strut to the kennel to remain 
until morning when they will begin another day 
of happy companionship. — Edith C. Haynes. 


Jack and Bess 

Bess was a white horse, She looked very 
intelligent with her large black eyes and rather 
long ears. She had a friend, a dog, whose name 
was Jack. He wasa Newfoundland and a fine 
swimmer. Once he saved a man’s life. 

Bess and Jack were in the stable when all of 
a sudden there arose a loud clamor. The fire 
bell began to ring and with the sound of the 

bell could be heard the cry of “Fire!” 
'  Bessie’s master came running out of the house 
and harnessed her in a light wagon. Jack 
jumped up on the seat beside him and man, dog 
and horse set out for the fire. 

It was a terrible sight. Building after build- 
ing went up in flames, and at last the whole 
street was on fire. Shower after shower of 
water was poured on the flames but the firemen 
worked in vain. 

Men, women and children ran out on the 
streets weeping as they saw their beautiful 
homes burning. 

Bess and Jack kept quiet for some time, then 
suddenly Bess started, turned her head to a 
burning house and began jumping about so it 
was hard to hold her. Next Jack turned his 
head and jumped off the seat and ran toward 
the fire and before his master could get off the 
wagon he was seen to go into the building and 


seize a woman who was struggling’ to get-out 
but was blinded and overcome by the smoke, 

and pull her. out to a_place of safety. ; 
_ Some men who saw this brave act. gave Jack 
a medal which now hangs in his masters study. 
Esther Sandford. 


Putty 


I am going to tell you about my fox terrier 
whose name is Putty. He is a thorougnbred. 

He does some very cute tricks among which are 
giving both paws, sitting up and catching things 
which are thrown him from the other side of the 
room. 

He also has some very bad tricks. He jumps 
and barks at bicycles, although we are sure he 
would not bite. People have said they will com- 
plain of him, but they haven’t yet. 

In the winter he is my bed-fellow, but in the 
summer it is too warm to have him, so he sleeps 
in the kitchen. He rolls the mats up in a ball 
and sleeps on it all night. When mother gets up 
in the morning she opens the kitchen door and 
Putty comes upstairs and wakes me up by giving 
me a good-morning kiss. 

Now, I think I have told you nearly everything 
about Putty and I hope you have enjoyed it. 

Frances Joys 


Ice Cream Eating Dog 

Wabash, Indiana, has an ice cream eating dog. 
It is owned by Theodore Lego, who settles 
cheerfully all bills for delicacies at the fountain. 
When the dog craves refreshment he goes to a 
drug store, climbs upon a stool and wags his 
tail in mute request for ice cream soda, which is 
always prepared upon a tray. After his dissi- 
pation he hops to the floor and wanders away. 
The price of the treat is then marked up against 
his owner. The dog also accompanies young 
ladies to the fountain and takes his ice cream 
with them. 


The Cat‘s Christmas Tree 

I can’t write myself, though I don't quite see 
the reason why I can’t. I have a nice enough 
tail—a funny little tail, like the tail of-a mouse, 
my ladies say —and if I were to dip that into 
the ink-stand, and then twiddle it around upon 
the paper, and make nice black marks, wouldn’t 
that be writing? But my lady assures me that 
it wouldn’t do at all; and as she has promised 
to put down everything exactly as I tell it to 


She 


her, I suppose I may as well let her do it. 
writes with a pen. 
Well, about the tree. 


It was on Christmas 
afternoon. Nobody seemed to have been think- 
ing particularly about us, and it was getting 
quite well on in the day, when Henry came 
downstairs, looking for Alice, Snow and me. 
(Alice is my daughter, and Snow is a little 
stranger who came to our door not long ago and 
was adopted. My ladies like cats.) 

Henry picked us up, and bundled us all up- 
stairs, and presently we discovered that Peter, 
the big white stable cat, was coming to the 
party too. 

My daughter Alice is a very mild, shy sort of 
girl,and when we found we were to be taken 
right into the front hall she was dreadfully 
scared, and it was all I could do to console her: 
and in fact I felt a tiny bit alarmed myself, 
though I wouldn't confess it at the time, for 
how did I know but that Mr. Whiskers would be 
there? And though he and I used to get on 
together well enough, lately he has taken to 
teasing me and chasing me about, so that I don’t 
like him at all. My ladies love him dearly, and 
think him perfectly lovely, but I don’t agree 
with them ! 

However, when we got into the hall, we 
found waiting for us, beside my two ladies, only 
Grace and Jack and Will, whom I like; nosign 
of Mr. Whiskers. (We heard afterwards that 
he had looked at the tree before we came in, 
and then gone upstairs. They say that he 
doesn't like us either.) 
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The tree stood on a little table near the sofa 
in the hall, and it was a nice little tree, trimmed 
with colored balls and lighted candles. Some 
cornucopias were also hung upon it. 

I cheered right up when I found that there 
was nobody to tease me there and felt very 
happy. 

They gave mea cornucopia and only think! 
When I poked my head in it, I found it was 
filled with catnip. I poked in my head so far 
that one of my ladies, who was holding me in 
her lap, said I might choke myself ; but I didn’t 
and I had a glorious time. 

So did Snow. He had some catnip too, and 
he lay on the floor, and rolled over and over, 
and enjoyed himself generally. 

And I will say this much for my daughter 
Alice, that she behaved fairly well. She even 
cheered up enough to eat some catnip, as she 
sat in Grace’s lap. The one who acted, the 
funniest was Peter. aan 

He lay quiet fora long time in the lap of my 
other lady, so quiet that I thought he must be 
having the time of his life; but when I looked 
over at him presently I saw that he really was 
still from sheer fright, and was lying as flat as 
a muff. Presently he ran away and hid in a 


MRS. MOUSE IS SATISFIED 


dark place. Will got him out and tried to make 
him enjoy himself, but he was too scared; and 
soon he took him home, accompanied by some 
catnip ; and when Will came back he reported 
that Peter was eating the catnip over in the 
stable; all of which goes to prove that Peter is 
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a very unsociable person, and doesn’t care for 
parties. 

But the rest of us had a fine time, though 
Alice didn’t get over her fright altogether, and 
when they sent us home, Snow and I were very 
sorry to go; indeed, we ran in again, but those 
unkind ladies caught us and put us outside. 
Would you believe it? However, they let us 
have some catnip to take with us. 

And when Alice, Snow and I were all sitting 
comfortably at home that evening, we talked it 
over, and decided that we had enjoyed ourselves 
very much. So ended our Christmas tree, so 
also ends my tale — not the one I wear, but the 
one I was'telling. And I will conclude, wishing 
everybody a party just as pleasant as ours. 

(Signed) Mrs. Mouse. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION eA 


To put some check on the great number of 
cases of cruelty to the domestic animals to 
whom we are so much indebted for assistance 
in many ways the rising generation should be 


taught from the pulpit and in the school to 
look upon these friends to man as something 
more than machines. I would suggest that in 
states where humane education is made a part 
of school curriculum, teachers themselves, 
should be instructed in kind consideration for 
all living creatures. If the teacher does not 
feel any interest in the subject she is not likely 
to make the right sort of impression on her 
pupils. Here, for example, is a lesson given 
by one teacher who evidently regarded the cow 
as a machine. \ . 

The teacher takes a long wooden pointer in 
her hand, clears her throat importantly, and 
says: —‘“ Tell me the names of the animals 
which are most useful-to us.” The names of 
the horse, sheep, goat, dog and cat are received 
without comment; but the mention of the 
cow draws. from the instructress the remark: 
“Yes! The cow is most useful. . We shall 
now find out that we could not do without the 
cow. 

“First, look at its head! These.on the top 
are its horns, and the knives with which you 
cut up your meat you had today for dinner 
had their handles made of horn got from the 
cow. Sometimes whole spoons are made of 
horn. When the cow is in the field it uses its 
horns to toss naughty little boys who annoy it, 
chasing it about and spoiling its good milk.” 

The number of its eyes, its nostrils, its ears 
and their shape is now discussed, and the con- 
figuration of its mouth is commented on thus: 
“The cow has to tear off plenty of grass, for it 
has a great deal of milk to make. You see, it 
is milked twice or thrice a day. It tears off 
the grass with its long tongue and a hard gum 
it has on its upper jaw.- It does so-as quickly 
as it'can, and takes. as much as it can, then 
it ‘ies down in the grass and brings up what it 
has eaten in mouthfuls to chew it all very care- 
fully and put it back into its stomach where it 
is soon made into milk for your porridge.” 

The long neck of the animal is pointed out, 
and the reason for its length is that the cow 
needs a long neck to reach down to the ground 
to get water and. grass to make the all-neces- 
sary milk. | 

‘Took now!” exclaims the leader of the 
young mind into the mysteries of nature, 
‘‘ Look what a big, fat body the cow has! It 
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is covered with thick skin which is overgrown 
with hair. You have all seen the butcher take 
the cow from the field to the slaughter-house 
along the road. When he gets it there, he kills 
it, and the men cut off its skin. 

‘Little Tommy Smith’s father is a plasterer, 
and he put the plaster on the school wall. He 
had to put the cow’s hair into the plaster to 
make it stick together. 

“Then the men take the skin away and 


make it into leather, of which your boots, this 


strap, and your school-bag are made. 

“The cow’s body is cut up, and sold in the 
butcher’s shop. We all eat it for our dinners. 
It is called ‘beef, and the flesh of the little 
calf is called ‘veal.’ 

‘ Give me the names of the different parts 
of the cow you had for dinner today.” 

A detailed list is compiled containing such 
names as tripe, beef, liver, veal, etc. 

Next follows a study in comparative anat- 
omy to discover which among the cow, sheep, 
pig would give the most flesh, and would cost 
most money tobuy. Attention is concentrated 
on the caudal appendage, and the following 
information given: ‘* The cow’s tail is always 
made into soup. Hands up, any child, who 
has ever had oxtail soup.” 

A child remarks that the tail was all in little 
joints. 

“Yes,” continues the teacher; “ these joints 
help the cow to swing its tail about easily, to 
knock the bad little flies off its back. 

‘«The cow’s legs are not very fat, but they 
must be strong to hold up such a heavy body. 
Its legs are boiled and made into jelly, which 
is given to weak people to make them strong. 

‘Its feet are called. hoofs, and are split up 
the middle. They are very hard; and when 
the cow is dead, these feet are made into glue, 
which is used to make things stick together. 

“Those seats you are sitting on, children, 
are held together with glue made from the 
cow’s feet. 

‘¢ Now, the reason the farmer keeps cows 1s 
because they give him milk, which ne makes 
into butter and cheese. You need to eat these 
every day. 

‘¢When the cow is getting big and old, he 
sells it to the butcher, who kills it for us to 


eat. You see, now, how very-useful the cow 
is be 

A thorough revision of its parts and uses is 
made by the children, with much repetition of 
the unfamiliar words. 

Through the open window, where the sun- 
light entering lights up the gentle young faces 
of the children and touches the pictured cow 
and calf, there comes from an adjoining field 
the lowing of a cow — the only one of its assets 
which is unmarketable! 

There she stands under the flowering haw- 
thorn, with resignation pictured on every line 
of her long, patient face. 

She seems to look in retrospect on the days 
when cattle were more than mere milk-making 
machines with an ever-present prospect of a 
living burial-ground, and to suggest the ques- 
tion whether civilization is an unmixed blessing 
to all concerned.—From The Animals’ Friend. 


Cats Versus Sportsmen 


An article in Field and Stream inveighs vio- 
lently against the “‘ domestic cat’”’ and declares 
it should be caught in traps, or riddled with 
shots, or “cut apart with a big rifle bullet.” 
And why? The writer says, that the cat kills 
useful birds. but the real reason for this out- 
burst is evident in the closing paragraph which 
says, — ‘* As far as the sportsman is concerned 
a single cat will often deprive him of his 
shooting in a given locality. ... A cat shrinks 
from nothing in its lust for killing.” 

It would be interesting to know how the 
“lust”? of the cat for killing and the lust of 
the sportsman compare, If the cat kills for food 
and for the pleasure of huntimg wherein does he 
differ from man, who kills bags full of birds and 
game that he cannnot possibly use and frankly 
calls it “* sport 2?” 

When riding on a train between Chicago and 
Boston, I passed through miles of woods, past- 
ures and fields, and as I looked out upon the 
beauty of groups of trees and groves, I saw, not 
once, but more times than I counted, a man with 
a gun, sometimes accompanied by’a dog, some- 
times alone, entering the woods or crossing the 
fields. It reminded me of the description given 
of man’s enjoyment of nature — “It’s a_ beauti- 
ful day; let’s go out and kill something.” 
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‘’ No, Mr, Sportsman, don’t accuse the cat. 
The cat may be your rival, it is true, but you 
know the old saying, — ‘+ Those who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones.” 

Do I eat these birds you kill? 
Do I wear their plumage on my hat? 
any consideration would I wear it. 

Do I not blame the cat for catching birds, 
squirrels and game? I regret that the cat is so 
constituted as to be a hunter, but I regret much 
more that man should enjoy taking the innocent 
and happy life of a bird. Incidentally, I always 
fed my cats so well, and watched them so care- 
fully that I had very little annoyance on the 
score of bird slaughter in my garden where birds 
abounded. 

What is the proportion of reed birds, other - 
wise the bobolink, killed by cats compared to the 
number killed by sportsmen? How about the 
beautiful sea gull and the white heron? I will 
venture to say that where a cat is responsible 
for the death of a thousand birds, men and 
women are responsible for the death of tens of 
thousands. This fact is too well known and 
proved to be disputed. 


No, I do not. 
Not under 


A woman was riding in a street car, when 
she saw a man with an overloaded team cru- 

elly beating his horses because they did not go 
at once up a steep hill. She took note of the 
name on the team and the man, and the next 
morning, early, she was at the place where the 
team belonged. She found the man and asked 
him to be kind enough to listen to her; then 
she made an earnest appeal to him for better 
treatment of his horses. Before leaving him, 
she handed him a little package containing a 
few carrots and said, —‘* When you come to 
another hard hill try this remedy. Jump down 
from your wagon, speak kindly to your horses 
and give them a carrot apiece.” A few days 
later she got the following note: — ‘ Madam, 
you are all right. I enclose a dollar bill to 
buy carrots with for some other people. I 
tried it on my team and it done the work like 
a miracle. I will stop and count twenty before 
I ever strike a horse again to hurt him.” 


Opportunities for kind deeds are always 
occurring; we have only to open our eyes to 
see them. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


The photograph on the first page of this issue 
of “Our Fourfooted Friends’’ shows the win- 
ners of the first prize in the Boston Work-Horse 
Parade in May 1906. It is interesting not only 
because these three horses are large, strong, and 
well proportioned, but also because these qualities 
have been developed by the care and kindness of 
their owners. 

The further horse is Billy. Three years ago, 
owing to the ill treatment which he had received 
at the hands of his former masters, he was so 
intractable and hard to handle that he could 
scarcely be persuaded to pull a load. When he 
came into the possession of Ginn & Company he 
found a new order of things awaiting him. In- 
stead of the blows and neglect to which he was 
accustomed, he received, to his astonishment, 
only kind words and thoughtful care. The 
loads he was required to pull were reasonable in 
weight, his board and lodgings were all that he 
could ask for, he was never left unblanketed in 
icy winds, or urged beyond his strength on 
slippery streets. And Billy appreciated all this. 
It was not long before there wasa decided 
change in the way he faced his day’s work. He 
gained in size and weight, as was to be supposed ; 
and what was even better, he took a different 
view of life and of what was expected of him. 
Today he shows no desire to shirk, and when he 
is led out of his stall he goes at once, and of his 
own accord, to take his place at the pole. Billy 
is a handsome ten-year old and weighs 1650 
pounds. 

“ Joe,’ the centre horse, had also been the 
victim of ill treatment. His mouth had been 
cut from constant jerking of the bit, and he was 
likely to balk or to lie down in the harness. 
The kind treatment of his present driver soon 
won the confidence of the horse, and since 
then “Joe” has been glad to do his part. He 
is ten years old and weighs 1800 pounds. 

“Frank,” the nigh horse, was bought about 
ten years ago. He was not accustomed to city 
streets, nor to the climatic conditions. Special 
attention was given to his diet, and he was 
treated with constant kindness. Today he js 
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probably the most reliable horse in the team 


He weighs 1550 pounds. 

Ginn & Company have exercised special care 
in the treatment of all their horses. They 
arrange that the diet shall be changed to suit the 
changing conditions of the work and weather, 
they provide for at least one day of rest in every 
seven, and they will not sell a horse that has 
served them faithfully. In the selection of 
drivers they are also very particular. They have 
found by experience that some men ‘seem to 
getialong with horses better than others. Where 
there seems to be no apparent difference in 
treatment-there is often a great deal of differ- 
encé in the ‘résult.“* Horses will ‘seem to frét 
under the wrong man; they will be restless and 
bad tempered, sores will develop under their 
collars, and little accidents will be continually 
happening. Ginn & Company have made it a 
rule, therefore, not only never to employ a man 
who is cruel or unkind, but also never to employ 
one who can not get on well with his charges. 


The driver shown in the picture has had charge’ 


of these horses for about three years and de- 
serves much credit for his work. He takes a 
personal pride in the animals and when not at 
work spends a good deal’of time combing and 
brushing them. ‘The horses are equally fond of 
their master and will follow him about the stable 
yard, sniffing at his pockets for the lumps _ of 
sugar which he usually carries for them. 


Encouragement to Crime 

There is an old saying, “ You can lead a 
horse to water but you can’t make him drink,” 
and this might be applied to the work of the 
humane societies. You may arrest men and 
boys for fiendish acts of cruelty and get your 
witnesses, but a judge who has no special feeling 
for animals will not convict the criminal. 

In December a case was brought into the 
Lowell juvenile court of two boys, Robert and 
Albert Milne, who were told by their mother, 
who must herself have been a cruel woman, to 
dispose of acat. | Ps hae 

The particulars of the way these boys went to 
work in their cellar to amuse themselves by 
slowly roasting the cat alive were given in one 
or more of the Boston papers, and probably 
some persons who read of the crime were horri- 


fied for a few minutes and then forgot it, but 
such crimes should not be vassed over so easily. 
The newspaper said that ‘“ Both boys were con- 
victed, and as prosecution was brought about 
under the so-called ‘delinquent act,’ they were 
placed on probation.” 

Doubtless there is much to be said in favor 
of the juvenile court, but if boys of such an. 
extremely cruel and hardened nature are to be 
turned loose on society, boys that are worse than 
any ‘mad dog’”’ could possibly be, the juvenile 
court will be a doubtful benefit. 

It is to be hoped that there may be humane 
women in Lowell in the neighborhood of these 
abnormally constituted boys who will keep an 
eye on them. Such boys are just as likely to 
torture younger children as they are to torture 
animals. It is only the fear of being found out 
and punished that restrains them from gratifying 
their lust to see some creature writhing in torture. 

Parents who have such children seldom care 
much about their conduct unless it takes some 
money out of their pockets. ‘Boys will: be 
boys” is their attitude, and they are usually 
indignant with anyone who interferes with them 
in any of their cruel sports. 

It wouid be interesting to learn how much 
pains has been taken since the boys roasted the 
cat alive to watch their behavior, and particularly 
whether any effort has been made to find out if 
they are capable of receiving any humane educa- 
tion’ 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
‘ With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
_ The darkness deepens as I grope, 
_ Afraid to fear, afraid to hope; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
«Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
’ By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 
Not as I will. 


Blindfold and alone I wait ; 

Loss seems to bitter, gain to late ; 
Too heavy burdens in the load 

And too few helpers on the road ; 
And joy is weak, and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long ; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as [| go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless laws are ordered still, 
Not as I will. Helen Flunt Jackson. 
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We ington 


WHARVES 


Craigie’s Bridge, East Cambridge 
149 Medford St., Charlestown 
34 Warren Ave., ’ Charlestown 


Wild Coal Co. 
COAL. 


For Family and For Family and Steam Uses 


‘BRANCH OFFICES 


Union Square, Somerville 
_ Gilman Square, Somerville 
226 and 541 Main St., Charlestown 


GENERAL OFFICE: 7 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON 


5 LEAGUE NEWS * 
AND NOTES 


The public meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League wil] be held at the Park Street vestry 
on Monday, February 18, at 3.30 p.m. The 
president will give a report of the year’s work 
and there will be other speakers. Tea will be 
served after the meeting and we hope some- 
thing will be added to our treasury by the sale 
of cake and candy. Every member is urged 
topcome; also. every friend to the cause of 
lightening the burden of undeserved suffering 
that is laid upon our fourfooted friends. 


Seven small children came to the League 
one day, one of the party carrying a kitten 
itatwas not wanted. The imterest the seven 
displayed in the League work very 
cheering. 


Was 


Two bright eyed boys brought in a cat that 
had fallen or jumped off the roof of a three 
story house. Anyone who is skeptical gn the 
subject of the capability of suffering in cats, 
should have seen that cat and heard its pitiful 
cries until our matron ended its suffering with 
a merciful dose of chloroform. 


Four children came to the League each bring- 
ing a kitten. They said ‘‘a lady threw them 
outinto the alley.” The children were playing 
there, and other less humane children began 
to use the kittens as targets, so these four 
brave little ones snatched them up and _ ran 
itn them to the League. 


Just as this magazine is going to press word 


~ comes from Philadelphia of the death of Miss 


Elizabeth Morris, the founder of the first 
shelter in the world for homeless animals, at 
80 years of age.', The Mortis Refuge at 1242 
Lombard Street,’ Philadelphia, was opened. in 
1874. Miss Morris from the beginning was 
the guiding spirit of the Association and kept 
up an,active interest in it as long as, she lived. 
As president she directed the affairs of the 
Refuge, even during her: last illness. The 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, and one or 
more shelters. abroad, were. started through 
hearing of the work Miss Morris had done. 
Miss Morris did a work in her lifetime that 
will live long after she has--passed .away, and 
she well deserved the name given her of ‘‘The 
Dumb Animals’ Friend.” 


We should be glad to have our friends bring 
a loaf of cake or home made candy, when they 
come to the meeting, for the sale. 


Mr. cider of enor Lower Falls, 
Mass., had a fox hound dog which’: was 
troubled with the mange, and having read in 
Our Fourfooted friends’ about Veterinary 
X-Zalia, used it on his dog. Within five days 
the flesh was entirely healed. Later when a 
red sore formed in the ear of this dog he had 
such confidence in X-Zalia that he again used 
it and this also healed up. Considering that 
mange and red cankers are supposed to be in- 
curable this speaks wonders for Veterinary 
X-Zalia. You can get it of your druggist or 
send a dollar for a:bottle tothe X-Zalia Cor- 
poration, -55-57° Batterymarch ~St.; Boston. 
— Advt. 
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Beautiful 
IW i Singing Birds 
SC 
es Talking Parrots 


Angora Kittens and Puppies. 
Gold Fish. 
Rabbits, Guinea Pigs and all pet stock. 


W. LUDLAM’S BIRD STORE 
235 Tremont Street 
FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC 7": 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Kverything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards, 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 
MORTGACES 

(16 Miik St. 1140 Columbus Av. 

BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


When in Boston 
DINE at 


Crosby’s 


{9 School Street 


Loox For AUSTIN ON Every CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Whatthe Man 
Says Who 
Knows! 


Daniels’ are positively the best : 
and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat them, they like 
them, they do good—you get results. It’s our 
business, this making Veterinary medicines, and we 
know how. Book free; mention this paper. Goods 
at Druggist if he is up to date, if not send to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston 


a 


stroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel. 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


— 


Established 1849 Telephone, Oxford 665 


LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAHERS 


No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed Em- 
balming. Entire building, containing every facility, 
devoted to our business. No Charge for Chapel 
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WE GUARANTEE 


laynes Magiclnsect Powder 


TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


“ald 94) > cll 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 
DRUGGISTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.0.V. 


Specialist 


Hiseases of omall Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE. . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


SaclOw 6 SF. IMs DAILY. 


OLD Grist MILL 


Ae 


FAMOUS 


FOR ITS QUALITY 
AND IS 
THE BEST FOOD 
FOR DOCS 


SOMETHING NEW! 
OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fer sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Salpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston. 
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) STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
I2mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 
ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite | 
finish, has written as follows concerning the 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


q Dear Sirs:---During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos.to be of the very ‘first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of gratitude to you for making possible the means for 
an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 


(Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 
Opp. Inst. of Technology MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boylston St. 


